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a reduced rate. The case is peculiar. Owing 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


to the printing monopoly of Denmark, the 
Mnglish printed Scriptures are not available. 

On First-day, the 21st, a portion of time was 
spent in the cabin, to my own comfort, and, I 
believe, to the satisfaction of the passengers, 
who were very agreeable. The 3rd and 4th 
of John were read, after which the company 
was addressed and prayer arose for all. 

About half-past five in the afternoon, on 
rounding the point of Reykanes the rolling of 
she vessel ceased, and under the shelter of the 
land, we steamed pleasantly away toward the 
desired haven, and landed about nine o’clock 
in the evening of the longest day, and proceed- 
ed at once to the rooms which had been engaged 
for us; a few minutes after our arrival, Dr. 
Peterson and 8. Melsted, most kindly called to 
bid us a hearty welcome, but I heard with 
deep feeling that the weather had been so ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable, and the Spring so late, 
that for the present no horses could be obtained 
sufficiently recovered from the privations of 
winter to be fit for the proposed journey over 
the mountains, and through the rivers and the 
wilderness lying between Reykjavik and the far 
Kast. Many horses have died during the win- 
ter, and they are so scarce, that of the twelve 
for which cash was sent two months ago, only 
two have been secured. In all this, unavoida- 
ble delay appears to be involved, to the trial of 
faith and patience, as under the most favorable 
circumstances, the summer before us would 
probably barely suffice for the engagement in 
prospect. The outlying mountains nearest 
Reykjavik are thickly covered with snow; a 
cloudy sky and descending rain, with a cold 
wind from the north, tell us of another clime 
than the one we have left; but at this season 
of the year, especially when the 21st has passed, 
the progress of vegetation is often rapid, and 
man and beast alike rejoice in the genial 
change. 

26th.—Various conferences have been 
held from day to day as to the pending 
journey and the needful preliminary arrange- 
ments. 


The captain of the “ Arcturus” speaks of 
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ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO ICELAND, 1863. 


On Second-day, the 15th of Sixth month, 
we left for Edinbro,’ arriving there about half- 
past eight in the evening. My friend Erik 
Magnuson, as interpreter, being with me, and 
my nephew Henry Richardson, of Langbargh, 
near Ayton, as companion ; the latter—agreea- 
bly with the wish of the Meeting for Sufferings 
—having with him a Minute of Guisbro’ 
Monthly Meeting, certifying his membership 
and the object of his journey, &c. About 
three o’clock on the 16th, the “ Arcturus ” left 
the quay at Grangemouth, about Midway be- 
tween Kdinbro’ and Glasgow. My daughters 
followed the vessel’s track, as far as a narrow 
tongue of land between two waters would al- 
low, from whence they iooked a long farewell. 
Bearing us company thus far was a satisfaction 
appreciated by ail. Towards evening there 
was a heavy roll, and most of the fourteen 
passengers were prostrated by it, my nephew 
and myself among the number, but there was 
a precious feeling of calm and peace in the 
trust mercifully continued, “ That over the tear 
and the parting and fear, was the smile of the 
Heavenly King.” 

On Sixth-day morning, the 19th of Sixth 
month, soon after midnight, we anchored off 
Thorshaven, the capital of Faroe, and in the 
morning went on shore. We met with a kind 
and cordial reception from the Governor and 
some others on whom we called. 

Opportunity was afforded for an interesting 
conversation with Emil Koch, a very intelli- 
gent and interesting man, on the subject of a 
supply of Scriptures for the poor of Faroe at 
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sailing at six this evening: the time draws on, 
and I must close. Another long and satisfac- 
tory conference to-day with our guide. He has 
procured nine horses; five or more are yet to 
be secured. It is now finally agreed to aim for 
a start on our long journey on Second-day 
next, the 29th. Our guide requires a man to 
assist in caring for the horses, so our company 
will consist of five. It is a great blessing to be 
in good health, and to fear no evil; and this, 
in the loving kindness of our heavenly Father, 
is unmeritedly mine. A public meeting is ap- 
ointed for six on First-day at Reykjavik. 
N hether any further tidings can be sent before 
Tenth month is uncertain. 

28th—While E. and 8. Magnuson were 
attending their place of worship, my nephew 
and I sat down together for our little meeting, 
nor did we wait upon the Lord in vain. A 
large warehouse, now in course of erection, 
was freely placed at our disposal; but the 
afternoon proved too cold and windy, so the 
principal room at the hotel was applied for, and 
at six, some hundreds of the people, of all 
ranks, assembled, nearly the whole of whom, 
including Dr. Peterson, had to stand: great 
seriousness prevailed. E. Magnuson has de- 
cidedly improved as interpreter, his thorough 
acquaintance with the English language is a 
great advantage. The power of utterance, and 
I thankfully believe of entrance too, were mer- 
cifully granted, and the meeting left upon my 
mind, in the retrospect, a peaceful calm, with a 
tribute of thanksgiving to the Lord of all. 

29th.—Preparing for the east. During the 
forenoon the Governor of Iceland made a very 
kind call, bringing with him four unsolicited 
letters of introduction, in addition to those 
already furnished by Dr. Peterson, whose kind 
attention continues in full force. 

30ch.—Left Reykjavik at a quarter to ten, 
feeling much sympathy for Sigridur Magnu- 
son, who is likely to be separated from her 
husband for a longer period than at any other 
time since their marriage. Of the fourteen 
horses required for the journey one strayed 
away during the night, so we started with 
thirteen—some of them in poor condition. 
After a continuous ride of six hours we came 
to the foot of a snow-flecked range of moun- 
tains, far removed from any human habitation. 
Here on a hillock was a little building, 18 feet 
by 9, for the temporary shelter of man and 
beast overtaken by storm, or otherwise unable 
to proceed ; the stable being below, and over 
ita loft as a lodging place. Here we halted 
for the refreshment of ourselves and our 
horses—the latter did their best at the scanty 
grass, while we betook ourselves to the bread 
and cheese, finishing off with raisins. There 
was no water at this spot for either man or 
beast. Rising by a steep ascent we came to 
the remains of a huge snow-drift, and pro- 
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ceeded thence over the lava to Reykir, arriving 
there about eight o’clock. At this place are 
several boiling springs; but the principal one 
has almost ceased to erupt. 

A few tracts distributed on the way hither 
were received with evident satisfaction. E. 
Magnuson, my nephew, and myself slept on 
the floor of the kirk; our men found lodgings 
at a very poor farm-house near by. 

Seventh month 1st—It is very difficult to 
travel late one day and start early the next, as 
two or three hours quickly pass away in mak- 
ing preparation for the night, and packing up 
bed and bedding, boxes and books, biscuits and 
butter, knives and spoons, spirit-lamp and sun- 
dries, the whole of which we look for in vain, 
save from our own stores. Qur route lay at 
the foot of a mountain range, and at noon we 
reached the Olfusa. Here we purchased 
anothtr horse from a travelling Icelander. 
What is the price? Sixteen dollars! We 
hesitated ; he then named fourteen, and subse- 
quently took thirteen—both parties being well 
satisfied. This river was crossed in a ferry- 
boat, managed dexterously by a man and his wife. 

At 4:15 we reached Hvaungerthi, and were 
very kindly welcomed by the Icelandic pastor 
who resides there. Qn inquiry as toa meet- 
ing, he told us so many were away from their 
farms at the merchant stations, he feared few 
could be got together, but he would willingly 
give notice for nine o’clock, at which hour 
about twenty came together, chiefly women ; 
the pastor and a part of his family attended. 
The secret ery,—‘‘ Help, O Lord, for Jesus’ 
sake !” was heard and mercifully owned. It 
was half-past ten when we left the kirk, where 
ability was granted to tell of the spiritual char- 
acter of true religion, and to press upon all the 
need of seeking the Lord while He may be 
found. The night was clear and cold; ther- 
mometer 34°. The pastor’s mother, Christian 
Tovarenson, who resided with him, is a surviv- 
ing sister of one of the greatest poets of Ice- 
land. Her kindness to us, and that of her son 
and daughter, have been great. 

2d.—It was ten at night when we halted at 
a farm-house near Storolfshvoll, at which place 
my dear friend, A. Kloster and I were kindly 
cared for in ]861. 

3d.—Started at ten, and finding the waters 
of four streams unusually low, we crossed with 
ease, reached Skogar at eight; a pleasant 
change, after nearly five hours’ continuous ex- 
posure to almost incessant driving rain. 

4th.—Left Skogar at eleven. Weather fine, 
and decidedly warmer. Halted in the after- 


noon at a small farm north of Reykir; coffee 
was kindly and promptly prepared for us; my 
mind became sensible of a tender feeling of 
Christian interest for the family. The neigh- 
bors at the next dwelling were invited to come 
in, and a little meeting was held, to my own 
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peace, and I trust to their comfort; at this 
place a little meeting was also held two years 
ago. On calling at the house of Jon John- 
son, we found he was absent at Reykjavik— 
his pleasant, agreeable wife, unawed by the 
arrival on Seventh-day night of five men 
with fifteen horses, met us at the door with a 
The principal apartment of 
the house, some fifteen feet square, was placed 
at our disposal, and coffee prepared for our 
On our way hither, we were 
passed by many hundreds of horses, on their 
way, with wool and other commodities, to the 
trading stations; and so completely has the 
male population left, that the pastor within 
whose district this place is situated, concluded 


kindly welcome. 


refreshment. 


not to come hither to-morrow; as many of the 
women must of necessity remain with those 
who are left at home. To invite the people, 
however small the company might be, still 
pressed upon my mind. Our hostess most 
kindly sent notice forthwith to her neighbors 
for twelve to-morrow—that being the usual 
hour. At this place commences the eastern 
visit. In the loving kindness of the Lord a 
peaceful calm overspreads my mind, with 
thankfulness of heart, in being permitted to 
reach this place, on the day which with its 
deep teaching, completes my fifty-seventh year. 
5th.—At noon about twenty-six assembled— 
chiefly females—who were invited to come to 
Christ, and listen to his teaching in the secret 
of the soul, a manifestation of the spirit having 
been given to every one to profit withal. They 
appeared thankful for the meeting, and now at 
eventide there is a retrospect of peace. 
7th—Weather till now much the same as 
yesterday, rendering it unsafe to proceed. A 
brisk wind struck up in the afternoon, and our 
clothes were spread out to dry; this was a great 
benefit, as we had no fire. Sorting tracts and 
repairing the travelling boxes occupied the 
remainder of the day. Took an evening walk 
past a little farm to a neighboring crag, and 
watched from thence the waves of the ocean as 
they broke along the shore of lava sand which 
extends for many miles, the result of an erup- 
tion of Kotluga in 1859, when the pastures 
were covered many feet in thickness, and the 
sea was driven back for miles : but it is now slow- 
ly regaining its former bounds. On inquiring 
the rent of the farm, which supports three 
cows, eight horses, and eighty sheep, we were 
amused and interested on learning it was fixed 
at 220 pounds of butter; which, however, 
might be paid in other produce, or in cash. 
Sth.—We crossed a sandy river, rapid and 
tortuous, sometimes difficult and. dangerous— 
in one or two places where the torrent had re- 
cently bared the lava sand, the ice and snow 


buried in 1859 were still visible. Passing over 
Myrdals Sander, so utterly sterile that not a 


blade of grass or trace of vegetation was visi- 
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ble for miles, we had a grand view of the dis- 
tant Yokulo, or ice mountains, over which, so 
far as is known, the foot of man has never trod. 
About one we passed a number of little era- 
ters from which the desolating lava poured 
forth in about the middle of the 17th century, 
when many a fertile farm was laid hopelessly 
waste. We halted in the afternoon at Thick- 
vibier for a little meeting ; about a dozen came 
together from the adjoining farms. Thence to 
Myrar, the residence of one of the pastors who 
has been recently nominated to the office of 
Dean, but who was from home—his wife, in 
her husbund’s absence, did her best—making 
us welcome to such refreshment as the house 
afforded. We went to the little kirk about 
eight, according to appointment, but no one had 
arrived—by nine o’clock about six had gath- 
ered together—many are from home, and those 
who remain are unable to traverse the bogs for 
want of horses. I believe it may be acknowl- 
edged that in condescending mercy, the 
promise was again fulfilled—‘‘ where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” We rode back 
again about two miles to our lodgings. 
(To be continued.) 





From the London Friend. 
REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 


We cannot doubt that the remarks of our dear 
friend Jonathan Grubb, in the present number, 
will commend themselves to the serious atten- 
tion of many of our readers. They have, we 
believe, been called forth by a deep and lively 
sense of the dangers to which some of our most 
promising young people are exposed from the 
unguarded statements contained in not a few of 
the tracts and religious publications of the day. 
In proportion as we value the precious doctrine 
of justification by faith, ought we to be on our 
guard against such mis-statements of it as 
might not only imperil the religious growth and 
even the safety of individuals, but might tend 
to dim the lustre of the doctrine itself, and ren- 
der it still more obnoxious to the scorn and op- 
position of the worldling and the Romanist. 

We had occasion some time since to advert 
to the influence of one doctrinal error to pro- 
duce another of an opposite character ; and we 
are mistaken if the readiness with which at 
least one of the objectionable views now alluded 
to has been received by some of our members be 
not a reaction from another opposite to it and 
equally erroneous. 

Just as with regard to prayer, the scriptural 
teaching of the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s 
aid, both to prompt and to direct it, has been 
so misstated or mistaken as to lead to the prac- 
tical negiect of an all-important duty, so, with 
regard to faith, there may, in times past, have 
been so exclusive a statement of its being the 
gift of God, and such exclusive exhortation to 
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a waiting for the influences of the Holy Spirit 
to enable the sinner to repent and believe, 
that some, it may be feared, have neglected the 
ability already given them, looking for some 
extraordinary and all but irresistible impulse 
ere they should venture to lay hold on the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and “ believe to 
the saving ofthe soul.” But if we turn to the 
New Testament Scriptures, we find nothing 
there to justify any in putting off toa future 
time the solemn duties of repentance and faith 
—no indication but that to every living soul 
who has heard the command to “ repent and 
believe the gospel,” and who is willing to re- 
nounce all for Christ’s sake, there is grace af- 
forded sufficient to obey that command. And 
however small and feeble the repentance (or 
change of heart) and the faith may be in this 
initial stage, there may surely peace be felt by 
the newest convert in the assurance that, in 
following on to know the Lord, he will be safe 
in His hands who will never break the bruised 
reed of penitence, or quench the smoking flax 
of faith. 

We have spoken of prayer, and we feel in- 
clined here to refer to the manner in which 
Barclay so strikingly and justly reconciles the 
doctrine that none are excused from prayer, with 
a full acknowledgment of the need of heavenly 
aid in its performance. ‘“ As then,” says he, 
“inward prayer is necessary at all times, so, so 
long as the day of every man’s visitation lasteth, 
he never wants some influence, less or more, for 
the practice of it; because he no sooner retires 
his mind, and considers himself in God’s pres- 
ence, than he finds himself in the practice of it.” 
Now, just as the Apologist has here spoken of 
prayer would we speak of repentance and faith. 
They are equally commanded, and equally ne- 
cessary ; and therefore, so long as the day of 
every man’s visitation lasteth, he never wants 
some influence less or more, for the practice of 
them. 

Having thus stated what we suspect may 
have induced some to embrace with too little 
discrimination those views which have come 
recommended tothem under the attractive title 
of a “free gospel,” we would express our con- 
currence with our friend Jonathan Grubb as to 
the objectionable character of some of the state- 
ments so offered. They seem to us dangerously 
likely to countenance a mere speculative faith, 
—one which does not expel the love of the 
world by the love of God,—the faith, may we 
not say, of the “ foolish virgins.” 

As an example of such statements, we give 
the following, which we met a week or two 
since in an attractive and interesting little nar- 
rative :— 

‘“ B———[represented as a converted person] 
asked me whether I would not like to be brought 
to the knowledge of the Saviour? In an indiffer- 
ent manner I replied, ‘I dont know.’ He said 




















you say? 


to me, “ because all you have to dois just to be- 


lieve that your sins are all forgiven.’”’ 
Now we cannot but look on such a definition 


of saving faith as defective and unscriptural ; 


and, whatever happened in the instance referred 
to, there may surely be cases in which the ac- 
ceptance of such a definition might lead to that 


superficial religion—that attempt to serve two 
masters—which, though declared by our Lord 
to be vain, still marks the course of too many a 
lip-serving professor among both the aged and 
the young. 


Again, as an example of the way in which 


the “ once in grace, always in grace” theory is 
propounded—a theory which so naturally con- 
nects itself with high Calvinistic doctrine—we 
give the following passage, extracted from Her- 
vey, in a late number of the Record (Evangeli- 
eal Church) paper :— 


“ Tf you ask me what security we have of en- 


during to the end, and continuing faithful unto 
death? The very same that establishes the 
heavens, and settles the ordinances of the uni- 
verse. 
Then may the true believer draw back unto per- 
dition.” 


Can these be thrown into confusion ? 


Without dwelling on the grave practical evils 


which such a doctrine tends to produce, we can 
but wonder that the confidence of the writer 
was not moderated by the verse immediately 
preceding that from which he appears to have 
taken his concluding words—a verse which 
clearly indicates the possibility of the justified 
man falling away from the faith. 





THOUGHTS ON REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 
(Referred to in the foregoing remarks.) 
“To many the subject of repentance is one great 
difficulty; it appears to them as a gulf lying be- 
tween themselves and God.”—“ Golden Treasures,” 


page 69, Chapter on “* Repentance.” 


‘“‘ Many a one has very wrong thoughts upon this 
subject .. . [as] ‘That the Holy Ghost must work 
sorrow for sin in me, ere I am justified in receiving 
the Gospel.’ ‘What can there be evil in that?’ do 
Why, it overturns God’s whole plan of 
salvation.’’—Jbid, pages 717 and 78. 


‘“* Reader, whoever thou art, let me tell thee that 
the God whom thou regardest as requiring some- 
thing from thee, ere He can be gracious, is a god of 
thine own vain imagination—a false god—a mere 
idol.” —Jbid, page 84. 

On a careful perusal of some publications 
kindly sent me a short time since, and upon 
which it has appeared needful I should express 
an opinion, I can come to no other conclusion 
than that which has forced itself upon me as a 
decided objection to others of a similar char- 
acter. This is, that they appear to assert, 
again and again, that man has nothing to do in 
the matter of his salvation. 

It robs not Christ of one particle of His 
honor, but exalts Him all the more, to accept 
His own first sermon in its fulness, “‘ Repent 


and believe the Gospel”—(distinct, and yet 
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inseparable.) So far from repentance being a 
gulf between us and Him, I view it as “a 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Him.” It never 
blots out one past sin, yet it will lead us, if genu- 
ine, to the “ Fountain set open for all unclean- 
ness,” in which alone all defilement can be 
washed away. Though “ sorrow for sin,” will 
not deliver us from its penalty; yet, without 
“ sorrow for sin,” we can never come and be 
justified by the one offering of our blessed 
Lord upon the cross. 

Here it is that, by a multitude of words and 
much head work, the simplicity of the glori- 
ous Gospel has been lost, and its brightness ob- 
scured, to many an earnest seeker. I am quite 
sure that without “ repentance ”’—without 
“ scrrow for sin,” neither the jailer at Philippi, 
nor any one else, ever did or can availingly 
come, and find reconciliation with the Father 
through the Son. 

“A gulf between us and God.”—I never 
feel so near Him (and it is a state I crave for 
all I love,) as when, in “ sorrow for sin ”—in 
“ repentance, prayers and tears,” I find myself 
at the foot of the cross, and hear a crucified 
Lord and Saviour saying, “ I have borne all thy 
sins in my own body on the tree.” 

Was not this the state of the poor publican, 
when he was “ justified rather than the other ?” 
andis not he who repudiates “ works, and tears, 
and prayers,” trusting in his belief at the time of 
his supposed conversion, very near that state of 
wholeness, which was met by the righteous in- 
dignation of our Lord? I allow that we are 
justified by faith alone, if I may put what I 
believe the ¢rue construction upon faith; but I 
cannot admit that either the jailer at Philippi, 
or the thief on the cross, was justified by faith 
alone, in the sense in which the publications 
alluded to, and many professing Christians, 
maintain it. The faith by which they were 
saved was combined with “sorrow for sin ”— 
and more—was not imposed upon them, but was 
accepted by them, in the exercise of their own 
free will, as “the gift of God,” which gift 
they might have rejected. 

The exercise of this free will is what man 
has to do, either to his salvation or perdition ; 
and it is manifest that he neither can nor will 
exercise it to his salvation, without “ repent- 
ance” and “ sorrow for sin.” There is not the 
least doubt in my mind that one thief was 
saved and the other lost, because one did some- 
thing the other did not do—or, in other words, 
because this free will was exercised, in the one 
case to accept, and in the other to reject that 
faith by which justification could be known ; 
and which, without “sorrow for sin” (or 
“works,” as says the Scripture,) would have 
been “dead,” being ‘‘alone.” Could or would 
the jailer have come without “sorrow for 
sin?” Could or would the thief, who was soon 
to be in Paradise, have said, “ Lord, remem- 
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ber me,” without “sorrow for sin?” Never! 
Really, many tracts put the thing in such a 
form as to make it appear that sin recommends 
and brings us to Christ, and opens for us the 
gates of Heaven! I assert it is not sin, but 
“ sorrow for sin” that brings us to Christ. Sin 
is detestable to God,—why it exists is not for 
us to ask; but surely the greatest possible 
proof has been given us of His utter abhor- 
rence of it, in the sacrifice of his only begotten 
Son, “to make an end of sin and finish trans- 
gression.” 

Oh! it is so simple; and yet what volumes 
have been written, serving only to mystify it, 
and to darken counsel without knowledge! 

Tis just this—God has bestowed upon a 
fallen world the eternally blessed and glorious 
gift of His dear Son, to deliver us from eternal 
death. He has bestowed upon us also the gift 
of a free will, to choose or refuse the offered 
salvation—a choice in the affirmative is our 
work—a part and parcel of that faith, without 
which we can never be partakers of eternal 
life. 

Let us not then sever what God hath joined, 
and sealed the union of, by the revelation of 
His will in the New Testament—the terms, the 
conditions, of man’s acceptance standing out, 
with awful clearness, from the beginning to the 
end. If we break this holy bond, and relieve 
man from his obligation, we open the flood- 
gates of vice, and give the murderer and the 
adulterer the opportunity to plead an irrevoca- 
ble decree—the sovereign will of God—as 
their indemnity. 

Here we must, I think, be landed, if we are 
consistent advocates of faith alone, as set forth 
in many of the religious publications of the 
present day. I have written thus plainly and 
earnestly, with only the sincere desire that ad/ 
the good, honestly intended by the authors and 
distributors of these, might really be done, 
without any mixture of harm to the cause of 
truth and righteousness they ure anxious to pro- 


mote. JONATHAN GRUBB. 
Sudbury, 9th month, 1863. 
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THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND ITS VICINITY FOR THE RELIEF 
OF COLORED FREEDMEN. 


An Earnest Appeal to Friends wherever this 
may come : 


Dear Friends,—There can be but very few, 
if any of us,who have not become in some degree 
aware, from the reading of public journals, 
of the terrible destitution and distress existing 
among the freed blacks of the South, who, de- 
serted by their masters or escaped from the 
plantations, have fled many miles to the nearest 
place of safety, carrying with them in most in- 
stances little else than the clothes on their 
backs, some arriving with nothing whatever 
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but a single garment. This almost desperate 
step they have taken with the hope of securing 
their liberty, or they have been driven into it 
from the alternative of perishing on the de- 
serted plantations, which have been stripped 
of everything capable of sustaining life, by the 
opposing armies; but while parents and chil- 
dren, husbands and wives, have thus joined 
each other ona free soil, emancipated by act 
of the General Government, where they expect 
never again to be separated by the caprice of 
a master, the sufferings they have encountered 
in the attempt are indescribable. While they 
are mostly supplied by the Government with a 
small ration of coarse food, enough to keep 
them from starvation, they are encountering 
the chilling autumn days and keen frosty 
nights, many without any shelter over their 
heads, and many without other covering than 
the few tattered garments in which they made 
the long march across the country, through 
woods and over rivers. The consequence is, as 
might readily be imagined, that they are dying 
daily, many of them, from the effects of ex- 
posure and unsuitable nourishment; and even 
those who are not sick have to encounter the 
wretchedness of being in a strange land, with 
few to care for or counsel them, homeless, and 
without means or work, and unprepared for all 
this from the lack of any previous habits of 
self-reliance, owing to the kind of training they 
have received. 

Some Friends of Philadelphia and its neigh- 
borhood, have determined to do what they can 
towards mitigating this great distress; they 
have formed themselves into an association, 
with the expectation of employing their ener- 
gies in some particular district ; first to supply 
the immediate physical necessities of these poor 
creatures, and afterwards, if the means placed 
at their disposal are adequate, to do something 
towards educating them for the responsibilities 
of their new life. In order to do much good 
in so large a field, at a time, too, when food and 
clothing material are at such an unusual price, 
a large sum will be required. We ask every 
member of our Society to reflect whether it 
would be right for him or her to turn away 
from the contemplation of the suffering of their 
fellow beings, with the thought that they will 
certainly be provided for insome way, whether 
he or she contributes a share towards it or not. 
The largest amount which we could possibly 
accumulate from the charities of our fellow 
members, would, in all probability, be inade- 
quate to relieve all the suffering in one district ; 
nevertheless, by judicious management we hope 
so to use what is entrusted to us, as to pre- 
serve life in many cases, and to warm the 
hearts and bodies of others, and thus prove to 
them, in the most convincing manner, the good 
feeling of the people of the North, whom they 
have been taught to dread and distrust. 


To those of large means, we would respect- 
fully suggest whether this is not a charity of 
such magnitude as to impel them to give from 
their abundance as they have never, perhaps, 
felt called upon to give before; while those 
who may think that in a case like this, what 
they could afford would be too insignificant 
to make it worth while to offer it, we would 
remind, that it is not the amount, but the spirit, 
which induces the offering, that is acceptable 
in the sight of our Father who is in Heaven. 

And particularly to us, the successors of 
Woolman and Benezet, should this charity com- 
mend itself with especial weight. They la- 
bored with a purity of purpose and sacrifice of 
self, rarely exhibited in this day, and accom- 
plished much for the amelioration of the slave’s 
condition. We who have been clothing our- 
selves with inexpensive material, and placing 
upon our tables luxuries at a trifling outlay, 
cannot but remember that this has been ob- 
tained for us, very often, at the cost of unre- 
quited labor. We have been deploring slavery, 
but could never devise any feasible means for 
its extinction. Providence, in punishing the 
cruelty of the oppressor, is also letting the op- 
pressed go free; and it is now for us to prove 
the value of our often reiterated expressions of 
sympathy, by entering at once, heartily, into 
this field of labor which lies so manifest before 
us. 
The officers of the Association, all of whom 
would be glad to receive contributions in money 
or clothing, are as follows: 

President—SAMvEL Hitxes, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Secretary—Dr. Cuas. Evans, 702 Race st., 
Philada. 


Treasurer—RicHarD CapBury, 117 Ches- 
nut st. 


Executive Board. 


Samuel R. Shipley, President, 112 Chesnut st. 
John B. Garrett, Secretary, 400 Chesnut st. 

Marmaduke C. Cope, 1312 Filbert st. Anthony 
M. Kimber, 26 S. Del. av. Phillip C. Garrett, 
400 Chesnut st. Thomas Scattergood, 413 
Spruce st. Benjamin Coates, 127 Market st. 
William Evans, Jr., 252 S. Front st. James 
Whitall, 410 Race st. John S. Hilles, 27 N. 
Juniper st. Elliston P. Morris, Germantown. 
J. Wistar Evans, 817 Arch st. Joel Cadbury, 
Jr., 403 Arch st. George Vaux, 1715 Arch 
st. Henry Haines, 1202 Girard av. Charles 
Rhoads, 513 Pine st. Dr. James E. Rhoads, 
Germantown. Edward Bettle, Haddonfield, 
N.J. George S. Garrett, Upper Darby, Del. 
co., Pa. Ashton Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Richard Mott, Burlington, N. J. Wm. M. 
Canby, Chadds’ Ford, Pa. Nathan Hilles, 


Frankford. Israel H. Johnson, 119 Market st. 
John W. Cadbury, 48 N. 7th st. Francis 
Stokes, 21st and Race sts. 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT TABOR. 


Monday, May third, was allotted to an ex- 
cursion to Mount Tabor. Before starting, how- 
ever, I ascended the hill in the rear of Nazareth, 
on which stands a tomb of Neby Ismail, from 
which the observer beholds one of the grand- 
est panoramic scenes to be found in that coun- 
try or any other. To give the reader an idea 
of the interest and grandeur of the spectacle, 
I need only enumerate some of the objects 
within sight as one looks abroad from this hill. 
Among them are the summits of Tabor, Gilboa, 
Carmel, Hermon, the mountains of Samaria, 
Gilead, Lebanon, the bay of Akka, glimpses of 
the Mediterranean, the plain of Esdraeion, and 
a number of villages, some of them bearing still 
the names applied to them in the Bible. One 
of the towns, which I made out distinctly with 
a glass, was the modern Acre, the Ptolemais of 
the New Testament, though it has been said to 
be hidden by the intervening hills; at the dis- 
tance of a few rods on the south-west of the 
Welee, I could distinguish it with the naked 
eye. 

The region of Tabor was not deemed entirely 
safe,and it was thought best to add to our company 
an armed horseman. We started from Naza- 
reth at nine o’clock, a.m. Our course lay 
nearly due east. We passed the Fountain of 
the Virgin near the Greek church, where the 
water-carriers were busy as ever at their daily 
task. The ride to the foot of the mount occu- 
pied an hour and three quarters, making the 
distance six or eight miles. Some travellers 
make the time longer ; but we had no baggage, 
and moved at a quick step. The intervening 
tract presented a succession of hills and valleys, 
and, during the latter part of the way, was 
thickly studded with oaks, diminutive in size, 
but peculiar in throwing out branches almost 
from the roots, and having leaves of a very 
dark green. A narrow ridge connects Tabor 
with the hills of Nazareth on the west, but on 
every other side it rises abruptly from the plain 
of Esdraelon, and its symmetrical form makes 
it conspicuous at a great distance, and invests 
it with singular beauty. It took us three quar- 
ters of an hour to reach the summit; its esti- 
mated height is about a thousand feet. The 
path was circuitous, and at times steep, 
but not so much so as to oblige us to dispense 
with the use of our horses. The sides of the 
mount are for the most part so densely cov- 
ered with trees and bushes, as to intercept the 
prospect; but now and then we came out upon 
a clear spot as we ascended, which revealed a 
view of the adjacent plain. 

On coming to the top we were surprised at 
the sudden apparition of four men, who came 
forward from a recess among the ruins existing 
there. Oddly enough, two of them had knit- 
ting-work in their hands, which they were dili- 


gently plying. One of them proved to bea 
Greek priest, a man of huge stature, and over 
eighty years old, who had come there, as he said, 
to spend the remainder of his days. He wasa 
native of Wallachia, and, according to his own 
account, instead of having applied himself to 
any stated parochial cure, had spent much of 
his time in travelling from one country to ano- 
ther. In addition to his journey into the Kast, 
he said that he had visited the principal capi- 
tals of Europe; naming among them Vienna, 
Rome, Paris and London. He professed to be 
expecting the visible advent of Christ from day 
to day ; though, on being questioned as to this 
point, he admitted that he was by no means 
confident that it would occur within his life- 
time. He showed me a copy of the Vulgate, 
well thumbed ; an ability to read Latin being an 
easy acquisition fora person born in Wallachia, 
inasmuch as the spoken language of that prov- 
ince is a corrupt form of the Latin inherited 
from the ancient Romans. He said that it was 
two years (if my memory serves me) since he 
had betaken himself to this retreat, and that he 
had not left the mountain during that time. In 
answer to my inquiry how he subsisted, he said 
that he lived chiefly on herbs, cultivated a 
small garden for the purpose of raising them, 
and relied, for whatever else he might need, on 
the Arabs, who, as his modesty allowed him to 
inform us, regarded him as a great saint. He 
said that the natives at first were disposed to 
annoy him, stole his fruit, and refused to bring 
him supplies; but that one of them having 
been smitten with blindness as a punishment 
for this behaviour, they became alarmed, con- 
fessed their sin, and after that treated him 
kindly. He stated this with entire gravity; 
and added further, that a lock of his hair, or 
any other object blessed by him, and carried 
to the sick, had proved again and again the 
means of their immediate recovery. I was 
really puzzled to tell whether he had deceived 
himself, or expected to impose on us. The 
other three men were natives of the same pro- 
vince. Two of them, having been to Jerusa- 
lem and the Jordan on a pilgrimage, had taken 
Tabor in their way on their return homeward ; 
where finding unexpectedly the priest, whom 
they happened to know, they concluded to re- 
main with him for atime. One of them was 
deliberating whether he should not take up his 
permanent abode there. The fourth person 
was a young man, a relative of the priest, who 
seemed to have taken on himself the fiiial 
office of caring for his aged friend in the last 
extremity. 

The top of Tabor presents an uneven plat- 
form, making a circuit of half an hour’s walk. 
Most of this space is filled with a confused 
heap of ruins, chiefly the remains of fortifica- 
tions built in the time of the crusaders. A 
few of the stones are thought to bear marks of 
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a Hebrew origin. The most perfect relic is a 
Saracenic arch, known as the tower of the 
Winds. Some of the ruins belonged evidently 
to monasteries and churches. The Latin Chris- 
tians have now an altar here, at which their 
priests from Nazareth perform an annual mass. 
The Greeks, also, have a chapel, where, on 
certain festivals, they assemble for the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. I strolled about the 
hill, alone and unarmed, peering into every 
nook and corner, threading my way through 
the tall grass and tangled thickets, without 
being aware that I was running any risk in so 
doing; though I have since read, with some 
horror, that wolves, wild boars, lynxes, and va- 
rious reptiles lurk there, and are liable at any 
time to show themselves to the intruder, and 
perhaps endanger his safety. 

In sermons and popular works, Tabor is 
often represented as the undoubted scene of 
the Saviour’s transfiguration. It may be as 
well to correct here that misapprehension. It is 
susceptible of proof, from the Old Testament, 
and from later history, that a fortress or town 
existed on Tabor from very early times down to 
50 or 53 B.c.; and, as Josephus says that he 
strengtlened the fortifications of a city there, 
about 60 A.D., it is morally certain that Tabor 
must have been inhabited during the interven- 
ing period, that is, in the days of Christ. Tabor, 


therefore, could not have been the mount of 


Transfiguration ; for when it is said that Jesus 
took his disciples “up intoa high mountain 
apart, and was transfigured before them ”’ (Mat- 
thew 17: 1), we must understand that he 
brought them to the summit of the mountain, 
and that the place was a secluded, solitary 
place, where they were alone by themselves. It 
is impossible to ascertain what locality is enti- 
tled to the glory of this marvellous scene. The 
Evangelists record the event in connection with 
a journey of the Saviour to Czesarea Philippi, 
near the source of the Jordan. It is conject- 
ured that the transfiguration may have taken 
place on one of the summits of Mount Her- 
mon, in that vicinity. 

It enables one to acquire a useful idea of the 
extent of the Holy Land, and of the relative 
situation of different places, to stand, in reality 


or in imagination, on an eminence like this of 


Tabor, and there fix in mind the principal geo- 
graphical points which lie within view, or 
which he is led to associate with the scene be- 
fore him. The Sea of Tiberias, reposing in its 
deep bed, is distinctly seen from Tabor on the 
east, distant not-less than fifteen miles. The 
moment when I first saw its waters, flashing on 
the sight through the clear atmosphere, can 
never be forgotten. In the same direction the 
eye traces the course of the Jordan for many 
miles ; while, still further east, it rests upon a 
boundless perspective of hills and valleys, em- 
bracing the modern Hauran, the ancient Gilead 












and Bashan. The dark line which skirts the 
horizon on the west is the Mediterranean; the 
rich plains of Galilee fill up the intermediate 
space as far as the foot of Tabor. Carmel lifts 
its head in the north-west. On the north we 
behold the last ranges of Lebanon, as they rise 
into the hills about Safet, overtopped in the 
rear by the snow-capped Hermon, and, still 
nearer to us, the Horns of Hattin, the reputed 
mount of the Beatitudes. On the south are 
seen, first the summits of Gilboa, and then the 
mountains and valleys of Ephraim, along which 
the mind glances till it soon reaches Zion and 
Moriah. In the vicinity of the Jordan I ob- 
served a rising cloud of smoke ; it enabled me, 
on the information of the guide, to identify the 
site of Beisan (itself not visible,) the ancient 
Bethshean, on whose wails the Philistines hung 
up the headless body of Saul after the slaugh- 
ter on Gilboa. Looking across a branch of the 
plain of Esdraelon to an opposite ridge, I be- 
held Endor, the abode of the sorceress whom 
the king consulted on the night before his fatal 
battle. Another little village clings to the 
same hill-side, on which I gazed with still 
deeper interest; it is Nain, beyond question 
the village of that name in the New Testament, 
where the Saviour touched the bier, and re- 
stored to life the widow's son. Such are some 
of the natural objects, in themselves so pleas- 
ing and grand, and suggestive of so many re- 
flections, which one beholds from this remarka- 
ble height. I can say, unaffectedly, that I 
thank God for having been permitted to stand 
on such a spot, and survey with my own eyes 
the scene sketched above in so imperfect a 
manner.— Hackett. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1863. 


‘Arp To THE Freep Peopie.—tThe field of 
labor opened by the liberation of the slaves in 
the Southern States is wide enough for all who 
are disposed to enter into it. 

Our readers will find, from an “ Earnest 
Appeal” in our columns this week, that a new 
association, composed exclusively of Friends, 
has been formed in this city and the vicinity, 
for the purpose of supplying the “ immediate 
physical necessities” of the colored people 
recently freed in the South, and doing some- 
thing afterwards towards “ educating them for 
the responsibilities of their new life.” 

We have already repeatedly presented the 
wants of these poor sufferers to the Christian 
benevolence, sympathy and kindness of our 
readers, and we are glad to see, in the Appeal 
before us, a distinct recognition of their claim 
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for aid, on the ground of justice, from those 
“who have been clothing themselves with inex- 
pensive material, and placing upon their tables 
luxuries at a trifling outlay, obtained at the 
cost of the unrequited labor” of these freed- 
men when they were held as slaves. The 
opportunity is now afforded to make them some 
compensation for their long “service without 
wages.” Many of us have felt implicated in 
the responsibility of those to whom, in the pre- 
sent day, the language of the Apostle James 
has been applicable :—“ Behold the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: 
and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
Let us remember, too, that “ the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh,” and “the Judge standeth 
before the door.” 


The whole subject was so clearly and impres- 
sively stated in a circular issued previous to 
the meeting of the 12th inst.—at which time 
the organization of the Association was com- 
pleted—that we wish to record the following 
extract :— 


“Tn the midst of a war which is desolating a 
large portion of our land, we have been permit- 
ted to dwell in our homes in peace. A more 
than common prosperity has attended the labors 
of the past year. While thankfully acknowl- 
edging these blessings at our Heavenly Father’s 
hand, is it not well for us to inquire if we are 
fulfilling the duties which these solemn days 
present to us? God, in His providence, is 
leading up from the house of bondage a peo- 
ple whose condition demands our tenderest sym- 
pathy and regard. Singly and in families, by 
tens and hundreds, they have come within the 
lines of the Union armies, until they now num- 
ber nearly two hundred thousand souls. Crush- 
ed and dispirited by long years of oppression, 
they know not how to supply their simplest 
wants, and without instruction and encourage- 
nient their case will be pitiable indeed. The 
recital of the privations endured by some of 
them would move the stoutest heart. Shall we 
not give of our abundance to relieve the wants 
of these suffering ones? 

“ As unwilling participants in the sin of Slave- 
ry, let us not forget that we owe them a debt 
incurred by using the products of their unre- 
quited toil. As a religious body, our faith im- 
pels us to listen to their ery. As a Society, we 
are traditionally reminded that our fathers first 
gave this race the boon of freedom, and taught 
them to look to us for succor. Let them not 
look in vain.” 
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Marnriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Walnut Ridge, Rush 
co., Ind., on the 23d of 9th mo., 1863, Amos C., son of 
John and Elizabeth Horner, (the former deceased), 
of Raysville Monthly Meeting, to Ann J., daughter of 
Elias and Sarah Bundy, of the former place. 


, at Greenfield, Ind., 8th mo. 19th, 1863, 
Jos Oszory, Jr., son of David and Anna Osborn, to 
Hannan C., daughter of Buddell and Elizabeth H. 
Sleeper. 





——— eer 


Diep, on the 19th of 6th mo. last, at the residence 
of his father-in-law, Stephen Wood, Mount Kisko, 
West Chester Co., New York, Witutam T. Corne.t, 
aged 46 years, a useful and valued member of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting. In very early life he 
gave evidence of the efficacy of that saving grace 
which preserves from ungodliness and the vanities 
of this world, always endeavoring to be faithful in 
the performance of his Christian duties. To the 
doctrines of our religious society he was strongly 
attached, and much concerned for their promulga- 
tion. He was deeply affected with the horror and 
wickedness of war—and during the early part of 
the long and painful illness which terminated his 
life, his feeble strength was devoted to the writing of 
an essay, which since his decease has been publish- 
ed under the title of the “ Incompatibility of war 
with the spirit of Christianity.’ He was merciful- 
ly favored to feel that love which encircles all to be 
the covering of his spirit, and through his sickness 
to fully realize the promise, * thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is staid on thee because he 
trusteth in thee. The murmur of discontent was 
never heard to escape his lips, and he was enabled 
to experience “ prayer to be all his business ; 
all his pleasure praise.” 





, 24th of 9th mo., 1863, Propence, wife of 
Alanson Chase, aged nearly 60 years; a consistent 
member of Collins Monthly Meeting, and Hamburg 
Preparative Meeting. During a protracted illness of 
five months, she bore her sufferings with much pa- 
tience and resignation, and died in the full assur- 
ance of an ever blessed immortality. 





, near Mooresville, Morgan county, Ind., on 
the 18th of the 10th month last, Mary, wife of Sam- 
uel Johnson, in the 69th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 14th inst.,in Upper Darby, Penna., 
Mary Owen, in her 96th year; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 


, In Wayne co., Ind., 8th mo. 6th, 1863, Epw. 
CoGGEsHALL, aged 72 years and 1 day. 

This dear friend had stood in the station of an 
elder for many years, to the entire satisfaction of his 
friends, and he was ever ready to receive as well as 
to give counsel. The proper management of the 
affairs of the Society and the orderly conduct of its 
members, were subjects that lay very near his heart. 
He bore a painful and lingering illness with much 
patience and fortitude, so that it might well have 
been said by those in attendance, behold how a 
Christian can die, for the end of that man is peace. 
He was a member of Dover Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in Wayne co., Ind. 





——, near Richmond, Ind., 8th mo. Ist, in the 
30th year of his age, Joan R. Hastinas. He was 
@ member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 





, at the residence of his parents, near New 
Garden, Wayne co., Ind., 2d mo. 26th, 1863, Linpigy 
Resce, son of James T. and Emily J. Reece, aged 2 
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years and 9 months, less 1 day. He was a member 
of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Diep, onthe 8th of 11th mo., 1863, Lyp1a, wife 
of John L. Eddy, a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, aged 61 years 1 month and 20 days, 
and was buried on the 11th in the burial ground at 
Greenwich, after a large and highly favored Meet- 
ing. She bore a long and suffering illness with 
great patience, and has left a hope in the minds of 
survivors that her end was peace. 


——, near Marion, Ind., on the 29th of 10th mo., 
1863, Puese M. Gorpon, daughter of Richard and 
Susannah Gordon, in the 23d year of her age, a 
member of Mississinawa Monthly Meeting. This 
dear young friend bore a lingering and painful ill- 
ness with patience and Christian resignation, and 
left abundant ground for consolation in the evidence 
afforded to her in her last sickness, that through 
adorable mercy her robes had been washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. For some 
years past she had taken much interest in reading 
the Holy Scriptures. A short time before her death 
she expressed a concern that Friends would be faith- 
fulin maintaining their Scripture schools, saying 
the more we studied the Holy Scriptures, the better 
we should love them; and that we should endeavor 
to teach our children to love Jesus as soon as they 
can lisp his name. She spoke of the necessity of 
making a proper use of the First-day of the week, 
avoiding much social visiting, and that those who 
have the care of children should set a good example, 
by keeping them about them as much as may be on 
that day, and imparting to them religious and use- 
ful information. As the time of her departure drew 
near she spoke of the happy state of her mind, com- 
paring it toa beautiful Sabbath, saying she would 
not exchange her present state for ten thousand 
worlds, with all their pomp and show. On another 
occasion she broke forth, “Oh, how Jesus loved me; 
he loves us all with matchless, boundless love.” 


——, on the 5th of 10th mo., in Iowa, Susanna 
Hawsins, in the 32d year of her age, having borne 
her illness with great resignation. 


tO 
WANTED, 
By a Friend—age 32—a position as confidential 


Clerk or Bookkeeper. He is a good writer and ac- 
countant; the best of references and testimonials 





will be given. Address or apply A. B. 
Care Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Phila. 
= es 





The Women’s Aid Association will hold their next 
stated meeting at the room above G. W. Taylor’s 
store, corner of 5th and Cherry Sts., on 7th day, 
11th mo. 28th, at half-past3 o’clock. All interested 
are invited to attend. E. C. Conus. 


~~ 
WANTED. 


An experienced female teacher wishes a school. 

Please address TEACHER, 
Office of The Friends’ Review. 
sctionatnatiuigiiaiesnicne 

“ Jesus is full of beneficent and healing vir- 
tue; the only way to feel the effects of it, is to 
approach by faith and to invoke Him with the 
sighs of the heart.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


Pieasant Pratnx, Iowa, 
1lth mo, 13th, 1863. 


To the Editor of the Review: 

Fearing that some suggestions which were 
made by a Friend in Iowa, and appeared in the 
Review, might have the effect to retard the 
rebuilding of Spring Creek Institute, we wish, 
as members of the committee having charge of 
the school there, to give the readers of the Re- 
view some information on that subject: 

Although the building is destroyed, it is the 
wish of the friends and patrons of the school to 
keep up the connection until a new building 
can be put up, and the school is now in session 
in Spring Creek meeting-house. The fact that 
the school has sustained itself, and as our friend 
Francis T. King says, “is out of debt,” should 
be satisfactory evidence that the present loca- 
tion isa good one. We think it is near enough 
town, and as to looking towards making it a 
place of boarding during Yearly Meeting, the 
experience of “Earlham,” and other places 
where it was tried and abandoned, should sat- 
isfy us on that point. Raising the questions 
of location, merging two schools together, and 
a Yearly Meeting boarding school, we think 
calculated to embarrass a good work now in 
progress, and has no necessary connection with 
the subject of rebuilding Spring Creek Insti- 
tute. The building our Friends of Spring 
Creek propose erecting, will accommodate 150 
students, with arrangements for a number to 
board themselves, which will bring its benefits 
within the reach of many who could not other- 
wise receive them. We live nearly 50 miles 
away, but the interest we feel for the concern, 
prompts us to ask Friends who are able, to as- 
sist our friends in restoring their loss, and 
in trying to raise the means to build up an 
institution where our youth can receive a good 
literary and at the same time a guarded educa- 
tion. Tnomas CHARLES. 

ADDISON JOHNSON. 





For Friends’ Review. 
DON’T SLAM THE DOOR. 


Never slam the door. To close it against 
common annoyances and inclemencies of weath- 
er is often necessary, and to do it speedily is 
sometimes best, whilst with gentle firmness is 
commonly surest; but to attempt it by a slam 
is a rude act, and commonly proves a failure, 
besides annoying the house-hold quiet and be- 
traying a testy humor. 

How many of the avenues of error and 
of wickedness remain wide open after repeated 
efforts to close them by slamming. When 
the wholesome restraints of the gospel of the 


“The Spirit of God is a torrent which car-| Prince of Peace shall have been submitted 


ries off all filthiness from the heart, and a fire,}to, there will be an -end of slamming; 
which, inflaming it with his love, consumes all | ‘‘ violence shall cease.” 


the infirmities thereof.” 


g; for, 


Chambersburg, O. D. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


What is patriotism ? The love of our coun- 
try. But what love? The bigoted love cher- 
ished by the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, 
which impelled them to abominate every other 
nation as accursed, and to refuse to render 
them even the slightest good office? The 
proud love displayed by the Greeks, which 
despised the rest of mankind as ignorant bar- 
barians? The ambitious love of conquest, that 
predominated among the Romans, and stimu- 
lated them to enslave the world? That selfish 
love so much vaunted of in modern times, 
which leads men to seek the aggrandizement 
of their country, regardless of the morality of 
the means by which that aggrandizement is to 
be accomplished ; which fosters party spirit, en- 
genders strife and every evil passion, encourages 
slavery, and excites one part of the human race 
to murder and extirpate the other? 
this spirit Christianity knows nothing.—Hart- 
well Horne. 


os 


WILLIAM AMOS. 


[The following obituary was recently sent to us 
by a venerable Friend who has had it in pos- 
session nearly fifty years, and thinks its pub- 
lication might encourage some of the young 
readers of Friends’ Review, in pursuing a faith- 
ful Christian course in this day of trial.] 


Departed this life in Harford County, Mary- 
land, on the 26th of 2d month, 1814, in the 
97th year of his age, Wm. Amos, a much re- 
vered member of the society of Friends, and 
76 years a minister thereof. It was in the early 
part of his life, while exercising the functions 
of an office in the militia, that it was revealed 
to him that the kingdom of Christ was a peace- 
ful kingdom. “ Therefore, conferring not with 
flesh and blood, he was obedient to the heaven- 
ly vision,” resigned his commission, and uniting 
himself in religion with the society of Friends 
hath ever since continued his exertions, suc- 
cessfully, we believe, both by example and pre- 
cept to turn men to righteousness,—his own life 
being indeed an exemplification of meekness, 
piety, resignation, benevolence and charity. 
He was a great promoter of peace and justice 
and was frequently called upon by fellow-citi- 
zens to perform the Christian duty of mediator, 
and had the satisfaction to find that his exer- 
tions to restore harmony were very generally 
crowned with success. In the year 1806, as 
many of his descendants as could be conveni- 
ently notified were convened, at his particular 
request, in Friends’ meeting house,in Lombard 
street, Baltimore, to the number of about 140, 
where he very pathetically and affectionately 
addressed them on the subject of their ever- 
lasting welfare. One of his great great grand 
children was present on this occasion. This 
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venerable patriarch was the father of a numer- 
ous progeny amounting, it is believed, to near- 
ly 300. The following is a correct return of 
them as far as hath been ascertained : Children 
16; grand children, 92; great grand children, 
133 ; great great grand children 8. Total 249. 


——__-<0——- 
THE LABRADORIANS. 


The language spoken by the Labradorians of 
the gulf generally indicates the race from 
which they or their ancestors originally sprang, 
although it does not inform us of the place of 
their birth. The French language is most gen- 
erally spoken between Mingan and St. Augus- 
tine, while the residents are chiefly of Acadian 
or Canadian origin, with a few settled fisher- 
men from France. From the St. Augustine to 
the Bay of Bradore, the English tongue is uni- 
versally employed ; but there are great num- 
bers of the Labradorians who can speak both 
languages. 

The houses of the residents are constructed 
of wood, brought ready prepared from Quebec, 
Gaspé or Newfoundland. In process of time 
limestone, which abounds on the Mingan 
Islands and is easily accessible, will be employed 
by those who can afford that luxury. Writing 
in 1853, Mr. Bowen, who visited Labrador in 
that year, states that the largest collection of 
buildings, sixteen in number, then on the coast, 
was at Spar Point, the residence of S. Robert- 
son, in the Bay of Tabatiére, 900 miles from 
Quebec. Generally the settlers live in groups 
of two or three families, four or five miles apart, 
each of which constitutes a seal-fishing berth, 
or pécherie. In 1861 a great change had al- 
ready taken place. At Esquimaux Point an 
Acadian village has sprung up, and some excel- 
lent two-storied wooden houses give the appear- 
ance of civilization to this once desolate shore. 
The first family went there four years ago. 
There are now more than fifty families at Ks- 
quimaux Point, or rather Pointe St. Paul, as it 
has been named by the priest who has lately 
come to live with the new colonists. They 
have already cleared and fenced some acres of 
land, and at the time of my visit in August, 
1861, the gardens were well stocked with pota- 
toes, cabbages and turnips. The situation of 
this new settlement is beautiful, and the back 
country well capable of sustaining a large num- 
ber of cattle in the vast marshes at the foot of 
the hills, which rise in rugged masses a few 
miles from the shore. The houses are very 
neat and roomy ; the one in which I passed the 
night contained one large room, thirty feet 
square, with a space partitioned off for a bed- 
room ; the upper story was divided into sleep- 
ing apartments. A stair, or rather ladder, led 
to the dormitories which the younger members 
of the families tenanted, the parents occupying 
the ground floor. The old-fashioned double 
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stove, so common throughout Rupert’s Land, 
was placed in the middle of the room, and 
served both for cooking and heating purposes. 
At this nucleus of a fishing village, which may 
yet rise to the dignity of a small town, they 
have already some pigs and sheep, and propose 
to bring cows from Gaspé or the Magdalen Isl- 
ands. They enjoy the ministrations of a resident 
priest, and have a school for the young. 

The spring and summer life of the Labrado- 
rians is exclusively devoted to fishing. They 
have no leisure at that period to attend to other 
ovcupations, so that it will not be wondered at 
that until 1860 the only cow on the vast ex- 
tent of gulf coast east of Esquimaux Point, 
was at Natagamiou; the happy proprietor ob- 
tained but little profit from his charge, for 
the impression gained ground among the sim- 
ple people that cow’s milk was a cure for all 
imaginable maladies. From far and near, with- 
in the limits of thirty miles on either hand, 
they sent fora “ drop of milk” when sickness 
was upon them ; and as nocharge is ever made 
for such items on this hospitable coast, the 
owner of the cow had no milk left for himself. 

The Acadian colony, near Natishquhan, nine- 
ty miles from Mingan, was established in 1857 ; 
it already numbers thirty families. Natishqu- 
han is famous for its seals, and it is chiefly for 
the convenience of catching these “ marine ’ 
wolves ’’ in the spring of the year that the Aca- 
dians have permamently established themselves 
there. From the month of April tothe month 
of November the fishermen of Natishquhan are 
engaged in fishing, first seals, then salmon, cod, 
herring and mackerel. They own three schoon- 
ers, while the more wealthy residents of Esqui- 
maux Point boast of a round dozen. In the 


rear of this settlement there is abundance of 


timber for fuel, and a short distance from the 
shore the trees are sufficiently large for build- 
ing purposes. Communication between the 
different settlements on the coast is chiefly by 
water during the summer, and in winter on 
snow-shoes or by dog trains. 

Each family has generally eight or ten dogs, 
either of the pure Esquimaux breed or inter- 
mixed with other varieties from Newfoundland 
or Canada. During the summer time the dogs 
have nothing to do but eat, drink, sleep and 
quarrel; when, however, the first snow falls, 
their days of ease are numbered, and the work- 
ing season begins. The Labrador dogs are ex- 
cessively quarrelsome, and, wolf-like, always at- 
tack the weaker. All seem anxious to take 
part in the fray, and scarcely a season passes 
without the settlers losing two or three dogs 
during the summer from the wounds which 
they receive in their frequent quarrels among 
themselves. Confirmed bullies are generally 


made comparatively harmless by tying one of 


their forefeet to the neck, which, although it 
does not prevent them from joining in an ex- 
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tempore scuffle which may spring up, yet so 
hampers their movements that the younger and 
weaker combatants have time to escape. Peace 
is instantly restored among the most savage 
combatants, even if twenty are engaged in the 
affray, by the sound or even sight of the 
dreaded Ksquimaux whip used by the Labrado- 
rians. Up to the present time, with two or 
three exceptions, says Abbé Ferland, no settler 
has succeeded in raising any domesticated ani- 
mal on account of the dogs; cats, cows, pigs 
and sheep have all been destroyed by them. 
Even if a dog has been brought up in the 
house, his doom is sealed; at the first opportu- 
nity, when the master is away, the others 

ounce upon him and worry him to death. A 
settler had procured a fine dog of the New- 
foundland breed, full of intelligence, and capa- 
ble, by his extraordinary swimming powers, of 
rendering great service to the fishermen in the 
sea. The Newfoundland enjoyed the privilege 
of entering into his master’s house ana receiv- 
ing the caresses of the different members of the 
family. This evident preference excited deep 


jealousy in the breasts of the Labrador dogs. 


They patiently waited for an occasion to avenge 
themselves. When their master was present, 
all was fair, open and peaceable ; but one day a 
favorable opportunity occurred, and they fell on 
the poor Newfoundland, killed him, and dragged 
his body to the sea. On their return to the 
house, the embarrassed mien of the conscious 
dogs led the settler to suspect that something 
was wrong. He soon missed the pet Newfound- 
land, and after a few hours discovered the 
mangled body of his favorite lying on the 
beach, where it had been left by the retiring 
waves. Only one pig and one goat escaped the 
general massacre when Abbé Ferland was on 
the coast in 1858. 

During the winter season the Labrador dogs 
make a full return to their masters for all the 
anxiety and trouble they give them during the 
summer months. Harnessed to the sledge, or 
commetique as it is termed on the coast, they 
will travel fifty or sixty miles a day over the 
snow. They haul wood from the interior, 
carry supplies to the hunters in the forests far 
back from the rocky and desolate coasts, mer- 
rily draw their masters from house to house, 
and with their wonderful noses pick out the 
right path even in the most pitiless storm. If 
the traveller will only trust to the sagacity of an 
experienced leader, he may wrap himself up in 
his bear and seal-skin robes, and, defying piere- 
ing winds and blinding snow drifts, these sa- 
gacious and faithful animals will draw him 
safely to his own door or to the nearest house. 
The commetique is about thirty inches broad 
and ten or twelve feet long; it is formed of two 
longitudinal runners, ‘fastened together by 
means of transverse bars let into the runners 
and strengthened with strips of copper. The 
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runners are shod with whalebone, which, by| which the missionaries complain in their re- 
friction over the snow, soon becomes beautifully | ports. The swarms of American fishermen who 
polished and looks like ivory. The comme-| come here during the summer months bring an 
tique is well floored with seal-skins, over which | ample supply of whisky and rum for the pur- 
bear or seal-skins are nailed all around, with| poses of trade. It would be a boon to the Lab- 
an opening for the traveller to introduce his|radorians if the importation, in any form, of 
body. The harness is made of seal-skin, the| ardent spirits, were strictly prohibited by the 
foremost dog, called the guide, is placed about| Canadian and Newfoundland Governments.— 
thirty feet in advance, the others are ranged| British American Magazine. 

in pairs behind the guide; sometimes three, 
sometimes four pairs of dogs are thus attached 
to one commetique in addition to the guide. 

The Esquimaux dog of pure breed, with his 
strong built frame, long white fur, pointed ears 
and bushy tail, is capable of enduring hunger 
to a far greater extent than the mixed breed. 
But the mixed breed beat him in long journeys 
if they are fed but once a day. An Ksquimaux 
dog will travel for two days without food ; one 
of the mixed breed must be fed at the close of 
the first day or he can do little the next. 
These powerful, quarrelsome, and even savage 
animals are kept under absolute control by the 
formidable Esquimaux whip, Even in the mid- 
dle of summer, the first glimpse of the whip is 
sufficient to arrest the most bloody battle. The 
lash of a good whip is about thirty five feet 
long, attached toa handle of not more than 
eight or ten inches. An experienced driver 
can hit any part of the leader he chooses with 
the extremity of his formidable weapon. The 
best whippers are well known on the coast, and 
to become an experienced hand is an object of 
the highest ambition among the young men 
and the rising generation. 

Uniform hospitality is the characteristic trait 
of the Labradorians. With a few exceptions, 
they are very like one another in their manners 
and customs. Under many circumstances prop- 
erty may be said to be held in common. When 
the stock of provisions belonging to one family 
is exhausted, those of a neighbor are offered as 
a matter of course, without any payment being 
exacted or even expected. When a “ planter,” 
as they are often termed on the coast, has 
occasion to leave his house with his family, it 
is the custom to leave the door on the latch, so 
that a passer-by or a neighbor can enter at any 
time. Provisions are left in accessible places, 
and sometimes a notice, written with gharcoal 
or chalk, faces the stranger as he enters, in- 
forming him where he may find a supply of the 
necessaries of life, if he should be in want of 
them. Father Pinet relates that he came one 
day to the house of a planter, during the ab- 
sence of the family, and not only found direc- 
tions how and ,where to find the provisions, 
rudely written in chalk, for the benefit of any 
passing stranger, but one of his own party, ov 
opening a box, saw a purse lying quite ex- 
posed, and containing a considerable sum of 
money. 

The vice of drunkenness is the only one of 
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USE OF SALT IN THE FOOD OF CATTLE. 


The following are extracts from a recent 
prize essay on common salt, by Dr. Phipson, of 
England :— 

The use of salt in the food of cattle must 
not be looked upon as a direct producer of flesh, 
so much as a necessary element of the economy, 
without which animals are apt to perish from 
disease, but with which the body is kept in a 
normal and healthy state. Not many years ago 
a German agriculturist, Uberacker, brought 
forward an experiment which is in direct 
accordance with this opinion. Wishing to 
obtain some exact notion of the influence 
which salt exercised upon his sheep, the flocks 
of which lived upon a low, damp pasture-land, 
and received habitually a certain dose of salt, 
he fixed upon ten sheep, and struck off their 
usual allowance of salt. This remarkable ex- 
periment was continued for three years, with 
the following results :—In the first year five of 
the ten died with rot and worms; in this year 
the remainder of the flock, 450 head, lost only 
four sheep. The second year a new lot of ten 
sheep, deprived of salt, lost seven individuals ; 
the remainder of the flock, 364 head, lost five 
only; a little later, the other three died also 
from diarrhoea. The third year was very rainy. 
Sixteen sheep were selected and deprived of 
salt. The whole of them died in the course of 
the year of rot and vermicular pneumonia. 

In the Brazils and Columbia, flocks may be 
annihilated by being deprived of salt. M. 
Garriott, member of the Agricultural Society 
of Lyons, assures us that the milk of cows sub- 
jected to a daily allowance of salt is richer in 
butter and cheese than when these same cows 
are deprived of salt. 

Sir John Sinclair, to whom agriculture owes 
much useful information, has observed that the 
habitual use of salt has a marked influence in 
improving the quantity and quality of the wool 
of sheep. 

Many English agriculturists have proved, 
by direct experiments, that a regular distribu- 
tion of salt to cattle is especially useful in pre- 
venting hoove (meteorization), caused by feed- 
ing cattle with leguminous vegetables. And 
there exists no doubt among those who have 
tried it, that when employed in proper quan- 
tity it increases the appetite, stimulates diges- 
tion, keeps up the normal supply of salt in the 
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blood, improves the wool or hair of the cattle, 
prevents disease, and, moreover, enables the 
agriculturist to fatten cattle upon food which 
they would not enjoy without it were previously 
mixed up with salt. 

But there is another important consideration 
with regard to the regular distribution of salt 
to cattle: namely, its influence in preventing 
disease. Its daily use becomes of serious con- 
sequence when flocks and herds are menaced 
with those epidemic attacks which too fre- 
quently ravage a whole country at‘once, when a 
proper use of salt would either prevent them 
entirely, or at least reduce them to less dis- 
astrous proportions. During one of these epi- 
demics, which sprang up about the year 1840, 
in the East of Europe, the almost wild cattle 
of the Ukraine, Podolia, and Hungary, were 
struck down in much greater numbers than 
those of Silesia and Bohemia, where the cattle- 
breeders habitually distribute salt to their 
beasts. Advancing towards the West, this 
scourge diminished in intensity, and finally 
ceased to show itself in Germany, where par- 
ticular care is bestowed upon cattle, and where 
salt has been for many years constantly em- 
ployed. 

In Great Britain, in the best-farmed dis- 
tricts, we find the allowance of salt oscillating 
around the subjoined figures, taken as a centre 
of basis :— 


the food, the better. This is not an easy mat- 
ter with fodder, especially that which has been 
salted to preserve it, in which case we must 
endeavor to make a rough estimate of the 
amount of salt in a given weight of fodder, in 
order not to administer an injurious excess. In 
farms where oil or rapecake is given in pow- 
der, this being rather an indigestible food, the 
allowance of salt should be mixed with it, in 
preference to any other fodder. 

It should be borne in mind that an excess of 
salt is injurious to any animal; and that is 
why the preceding figures are given as a kind 
of practical guide. An excess of salt pro- 
duces irritation and inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, and causes several kinds of skin dis- 
ease, especially in sheep. With horses an ex- 
cess of salt has been known to produce dysen- 
tery ; and in oxen diseases of the blood. Salt 
should never be given to cattle when a defi- 
ciency of food does not enable them to receive 
abundance of nourishment; in which case we 
excite appetite without satisfying it, and the 
animals lose flesh rapidly. Salt is to be pro- 
hibited, also, wherever congestion of any im- 
portant organ is observed, or where we have 
perceived inflammation of the bowels. In such 
eases we must not be guided by the instinct of 
the animals themselves. 

In some diseases of the digestive organs salt 
has proved beneficial. Thus, in cases of rot in 
the liver, accompanied by loss of appetite, pale- 

































ALLOWANCE OF SALT PER DIEM. 


(ile snc mneiie da lounce |2¢% of the membrane, swellings under the 
Bullock ae > ain g throat, avoid ground which communicates the 

ce eek ee ee ss rot, and give the sheep five grains of iodine 
ae ee peenseaerenrnesiaiees ; e and half an ounce of the spirits of turpentine 


twice a day, and let them have free access to 
salt. And again, for the disease called “red 
water,” a species of dropsy, give liberal sup- 
plies of food, a dry resting place, and rocksalt. 

Considered as a medicine, salt purges ani- 
mals at the following doses :— 


Horses.—It is generally admitted, wherever 
salt forms habitually a portion of the horse’s 
diet, that this animal amply repays the slight 
additional expense or trouble thus incurred. 
To mix salt with the food of the horse, colt, 
ass, or mule, is a frequent practice in England 


and America. In these countries the usual|  Horses.............scseee 8 to 10 ounces. 

allowance for a full-grown horse of middle DE itiiccincnnuun Bee | 

height, is about 2 ounces per diem. In Bel- Sheep.....ssserseereseeeeees 2 to 3 zs 

gium the quantity of salt appropriated to a full- PIgB..ssseseseecsereesenesees 2 to 8 

grown horse by the Government is little more] D0G8--++++++++++++++++ee00e 1to2 

than 1 ounce per diem. It becomes a poison at the following doses :— 
SurEr.—The Romans gave to their flocks} Horses...........ccsseeeeees 2 Ib. 

of sheep, every fifth day, an allowance of salt} QOxen*..............c.cceseee 8 lb. 

amounting to about half an ounce per heads} Sheep...........sesseeeeees 6 to 8 ounces 

and this is precisely the quantity which is still] Pigg... ee sesseseen 4t6 «“« 


employed in England and Saxony daily, for 
sheep full-grown and of ordinary size. Numer- 
ous experiments have proved that salt is more 
beneficial to sheep than to any species of 
cattle. 

Pias.—The best proportion to adopt as a 
basis appears to be about two-thirds of an 
ounce per diem for full-grown pigs. 

In administering salt, unless it be used as 
medicine, the more intimately it is mixed with 





THE MAGNOLIA. 


In the spring, the magnolia, tree is covered 
with blossom buds long before the leaves ap- 
pear. What if, on the south and east branches, 
where the sun strikes warm, the buds should 
begin to unfold, exhaling delicious odor, and 
should exclaim, ‘ Now we are happy! Now we 
know we have blossomed, because all the air is 
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pratense 


ecw mera 
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sweet about us”; and one little closed bud, on 
the north side should say, ‘It is of no use for 
me to try to open; | have no fragrance.” 
« But,” says the coaxing sun, “ if you will only 
unclasp your leaves, and let me shine upon you, 
you will become like the others.” “No, I 
will not,” answers the bud; “I am not worthy 
to join that perfume-breathing company.” True, 
it is but a bud, and it only smells green, but 
the odor is within it; and if it will give itself 
up to the sun a little while, on all the round 
tree, there shall be no blossom which yields 
more sweetness to the air. 

Now, Christians are not to remain in the bud 
form forever, waiting for the fragrance and joy 
of the blossom. Un/folding will give fragrance. 
God lives wide open, and he commands men to 
do so. Do not be continually looking within, 
and hovering over the abyss of self-conscious- 
ness; but begin to do, to live, to love, and joy 
will follow.”— Guide to Holiness. 





All that I am, even here on earth, 
All that I hope to be, 

When Jesus comes, and glory dawns, 
I owe it, Lord, to Thee. 


—_———_ <0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to 
the 12th inst. 

Enetanp.—The British Court of Exchequer has 
granted a new trial in the Alexandra case. It is 
said that an agent of Lloyd’s Salvage Association is 
to proceed to this country to claim, in the prize 
court to be held at New Orleans, the Steamer Sir 
William Peel and cargo, captured as a blockade 
runner, by a Federal vessel. Ina recent speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Lord Palmerston said 
that the English government would have interfered 
in the civil war in this country, but for the belief that 
her interference would be ineffectual. She would 
therefore remain strictly neutral. Regarding Poland, 
he said England had done her duty by remonstra- 
ting with Russia, and although these remonstrances 
had failed, he entertained the hope that the Russian 
government would cease to pursue an offensive 
course. The Bank of England has advanced its 
rates of discount. 


France.—The French Legislature was opened on 
the 5th inst., by the Emperor in person. In his 
speech on the occasion, he states that the exports of 
France, during the first eight months of the present 
year, exceed by 233,000,000 francs, those of the cor- 
responding period of last year, and that, during the 
same period, the shipping trade shows an increase of 
175,300 tons, 136,000 of which are under the French 
flag. He declares that the Treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist, and announces his intention to pro- 
pose a Congress of all the European Powers. A 
letter of the Emperor to the different Powers, pro- 
posing such a Congress, has since been published, 
and has attracted universal public attention. The 
letter is brief and proposes no particular questions 
for discussion. It is supposed that most of the 
Powers will acquiesce in the scheme. 

Spain.—The Cortes opened on the 4th inst. The 
Queen’s speech says that friendly relations continue 
with foreign nations, that a project of constitutional 
reform has been definitely resolved on, and that the 
position of Senator will in future be hereditary. 
The speech announces that no diminution will be 
made in the budget. The Queen deplores the insur- 
rection in San Domingo, and hopes for the assigst- 
ance of the nation in its repression. 


Potanp.—The Grand Duke Constantine has been 
relieved of his functions as Lieutenant Commander 
of Poland. An insurgent corps, numbering 600 in- 
fantry and 230 cavalry, which had advanced into 
Volhynia, were captured by the Russians. M. Gal- 
licia, with 400 men, with arms, munitions and over 
100 horses, surrendered to the Austrians. 

The Polish Government had published a procla- 
mation encouraging the Poles to persevere, and con- 
firming the orders forbidding ladies to wear mourn- 
ing. 

Greece.—The new King of Greece has issued a 
manifesto, in which he promises to observe strictly, 
the Constitution, and to surround himself with the 
most experienced men of the country, without re- 
gard to old political divisions, 

Mexico.—Tasco, 90 miles west of Mexico, garri- 
soned by French and Mexican troops, was captured 
by guerillas on the 27th ult. Three hundred pris- 
oners were taken. This is regarded as the com- 


mencement of a series of movements for harrassing 
the French: outposts. 














































TOIL ON, KEEP WATCH AND PRAY. 


Go labor on, spend and be spent— 
Thy joy to do the Father's will: 

It is the way the Master went— 
Should not the servant tread it still? 


Go labor on; ’tis not for naught; 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain : 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not; 
The Master praises—w hat are men? 
Go labor on, while it is day ; 
The world’s dark night is hastening on; 
Speed, speed thy work, cast sloth away, 
It is not thus that souls are won. 


Men die in darkness at your side, 
Without a hope to cheer the tomb: 
Take up the torch and wave it wide— 
The torch that lights iime’s thickest gloom. 


Toil on, faint not, keep watch and pray ; 
Be wise, the erring soul to win; 
Go forth into the world’s highway, 
Compel the wanderer to come in. 
Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice, 
For toil, comes rest; fur exile, home: 
Soon shall we hear the bridegroom’s voice, 
The midnight cry—* Behold, I come.” 





9 tee 
(Selected.) 
“ All that I was,—my sin, my guilt, 
My death, was all my own; 
All that I am, I owe to Thee, 
My gracious God aloue. 


The evil of my former state 
Was mine and ouly nine; 
The good in which I| now rejoice 

Is Thine and only Tine. 


The darkness of my furmer state, 
The bondage, all wes mine; 

The light of life in which I walk, - 
The liberty, is Thine. 


Thy grace first made me feel my sin, 
It taught me to believe; 

Then, in believing, peace I found, 
And now I live—t live, 
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Domestic.—Richard Busteed, of New York, has 
been appointed U. 8S. Judge, for the Northern and 
and Southern districts of Alabama. 

The records of the Surgeon General’s office show 
that there are 54,642 patients under treatment in the 
various hospitals, including sick and wounded rebel 
prisoners. The whole number of rebel prisoners 
now held by our Government is 31,000. 

The completion of the railroad from San Francis- 
co to San Jose, the western end of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Railroad, was celebrated at the former place 
on the 17th ult. Cars now run daily between the 
two cities, a distance of about fifty miles. 

Partial returns of the late election in Idahoe in- 
dicate the election of Gov. Wallace, the Union can- 
didate for delegate to Congress, by a considerable 
majority. In Delaware the Democrats withdrew 
the name of their candidate for Congress, and the 
Union candidate, N. B. Smithers, was elected almost 
without opposition, only thirteen votes being given 
against him in the entire State. Returns from 86 of 
the 102 counties in Illinois give a Union majority of 
25,895, being a Union gain of 37,782 over the vote 
of last year. Official returns of the election in 
Maryland show a majority of 20,376, for H. H. 
Goldsborough, Union and Emancipation candidate. 

Gov. Ramsey, of Minnesota, has arrived in Wash- 
ington, bringing the treaty negotiated by him with 
the Indians on the borders of the Red river of the 
North. By this treaty the government acquires 
11,000,000 acres of land, in the valley of that river, 
equal in fertility to any on this continent. All ob- 
structions to traders in furs, between St. Paul and 
the British Possessions, are removed by this treaty. 

Among the treaties to come before the Senate for 
ratification, is one made last summer, by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, with the Chiefs of the 
Creeks, by which those who joined the rebels are 
permitted to return to their allegiance, but are to be 
forever disqualified from holding offices of honor, 
emolument, and trust among the Indians. The 
treaty also engages to abolish slavery, as the Che- 
rokee nation has done already, and to colonize the 
freed men on lands belonging to the Creeks. 

The sales of the five-twenty U. S. loan for the ten 
days endng the 20th inst., amounted to upwards of 
$9,000,000. 

Large supplies of food, clothing, and other ne- 
cessaries, have been forwarded to the Union pris- 
oners at Richmond, and have been distributed 
among them. Further supplies will continue to be 
sent as fast as received, by the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions. 

The dedication of the “National Cemetery,” at 
Gettysburg, took place on the 19th inst. The Presi- 
dent of the United States made the dedicatory 
speech, which was followed by an address by Ed- 
ward Everett. The Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and several other of the loyal States were 
present. 

A thorough and searching investigation of the 
charges against Gen. Curtis, of having been engaged 
incotton speculation, has resulted in his complete 
vindication. 

Military Affairs.—Provost Marshall General Fry 
has issued an order directing that in future the 
names of all persons enrolled be posted in conspic- 
uous places in each district, for nine days previous 
to the draft. Any person enrolled may appear be- 
fore the Board of Enrolment prior to the 20th of 12th 
month, 1863, to have his name stricken off the list 
if he can establish his claim to exemption to the 
satisfaction of the Board. No cases will be heard 
after the time specified. 

Another rebel plot of the secessionists in Canada 
has been discovered. Their plan is said to have 
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been to seize Fort Montgomery, near Rouse’s Point, 
on Lake Champlain, destroy the drawbridge and 
plunder Plattsburg and Burlington. Information of 

the plot reached Gov. Smith of Vermont, who im- 

mediately communicated with the commander of the 

fort and took such other measures as were deemed 

necessary in the case. 

Gen. Averill, after dispersing a part of Imboden’s 
command, has arrived at New Creek, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Gen. Kelly reports that 
there is not now any organized rebel force in the new 
State of West Virginia, 

No news has been received of any important move- 
ment by the army of the Potomac. Several skir- 
— have taken place, but without important re- 
sults. 

According to late Richmond papers two of the 
monitors that had been engaged in battering Fort 
Sumter, were no longer to be seen. Subsequently, 
four other monitors took up a position near Cum- 
ming’s Point, and afterwards passed up the chan- 
nel, apparently endeavoring to ascertain the depth 
of water. 

On the morning of the 14th inst., the rebels under 
Longstreet, crossed the Tennessee at London, and 
on the foliowing morning advanced in force against 
Gen. Burnside, who, having an inferior force, fell 
back to Lenoir. Three desperate charges were 
made upon his positions during the night, but were 
successfully repulsed. The retreat continued on 
the 16th, but the rebels continuing to pursue, a 
stand was made at Campbell’s Station, where a fight 
ensued, lasting from late in the forenoon until dark. 
Burnside again fell back during the night, and early 
on the morning of the 17th, entered Knoxville His 
outposts on the London and Clinton roads, were at- 
tacked on the same day, and heavy skirmishing con- 
tinued all day. The attack was resumed on the 
18th, and aterrible hand to hand conflict took 
place, the Union forces at length retiring to a 
strong position, which they continued to hold when 
last heard from. 

Burnside continued to hold Knoxville on the 
22d inst The rebels had retired from the south 
side of the river. The artillery fighting on the 19th 
and 20th was severe. Brig. Gen. Saunders, who 
was wounded at the battle at Campbell’s Station, 
has since died. . 

Gen. Sherman with his whole corps, has joined 
Gen. Grant. No other important news from Chatta- 
nooga has been receivea. 

A letter from the blockding fleet off Mobile, says 
that a rebel ram recently attacked the fleet, but 
after receiving five shots from the U. S. vessels, 
she ran back under the guns of Fort Morgan. The 
great rebel ram Missouri, built at Shreveport, La., 
at a cost of more than halt a million of dollars, 
has proved an utter failnre. 

On the 3d inst. the Union forces under Gen. Bur- 
bridge, were attacked by a superior force of rebels, 
ten miles south of Opelousas, La., but they held 
their ground until reinforcements arrived, when the 
rebels were routed and driven to Opelousas, The 
Union loss was 700, that of the rebels 1300, 

The Thirteenth Army Corps, lately operating in 
the Teche country, embarked at Brashear City for 
some point in Texas, on the 13th inst. General 
Franklin, with the 19th Corps, is at Vermillionville 
Bayou, La. 

At Brownsville, Texas, the rebels after throwing 
the guns of Fort Brown into the Rio Grande, and 
setting fire to the town, fled to San Antonio. Browns- 
ville is now occupied by Gen. Banks as his Head 
Quarters. Point Isabel, Brazos Island, and the neigh- 
boring coast, and the waterg leading to the Rio 
Grande are in his possession. 
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